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For “* The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Concluded from page 226.) 


The informal interview with the 2nd Con- 
troller, at first, did not promise to facilitate a| 
satisfactory settlement of the accounts. Un- 
expected difficulties had been started and a 
rigorous construction put upon the duties | 
and responsibilities of the Commissioner, 
But as the darkest hour precedes the re- 
turning movement of the sun, so, in this case, 
when the clouds had grown blackest, the 
breaking forth of light was at hand. ‘The 2d) 
Controller, having laid on, pretty thickly, the 
darker coivuis, began io dip his peneil in 
more cheerful hues. Perhaps, that the intend- 
ed grace might appear more gracious, he| 
thought it well to let the Quaker emissary feel | 
how he could annoy and, mayhap, fleece him, | 
if he had a mind; and, in truth, there is no! 
denying, that the Friends were, for a time, | 
held mighty uneasy, by this grave and digni-| 
fied arbiter of accounts. But the austerity of | 
his brow, at length, relaxed. On second | 
thought, although it was contrary to all rule, | 
to allow a premium for exchanging one lawful | 
tender for another—as gold for silver—yet as 
the Commissioner’s superior had instructed | 
him to pay the Mixed Menomonies, in Ameri- | 
can half dollars only, and as the Sub Treasu- | 
rer, at New York, not having them, had re-| 
commended their purchase, at the market price, 
the Controller concluded to waive the rule, | 
provided the Secretary of the Interior was 
consenting. With regard to the Powers of | 
Attorney, as, in fact, it did not seem quite rea- 
sonable to expect Indians to do business like 
white men, and as due care appeared to have| 


been exercised to prevent fraud, he would not | he expressed a desire to the Secretary, that he 


insist upon their production, if the Secretary, 
aforesaid, did not. As to the overpayment 
and the gilt, he held up the encouraging idea 
that Congress would not hesitate, on a repre- 
sentation of the circumstances, to justify what 
had been done, by a Bill of indemnity. 

A minor difficulty had arisen out of the de- 
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sire of the Commissioner to render a precise 
and detailed statement of expenses. For many 
trivial items, he had not and could not have 


abl¥ to his expressed intention of receiving no 
compensation beyond actual expenses. 0 
which the Secretary replied, that he would 
repeat what he had said, at first, that the Com- 
missioner ought to take the full compensation 
allowed him by law: yet, if he did not choose 
to retain more than would reimburse his actual 
expenditure, he might pay the surplus into the 
Treasury of the Society of Friends, and, if he 
liked, address a note to him, explaining the 
circumstances which had led him, contrary to 
his original design, to make a charge for com- 
pensation, on the face of his account, and sta- 
ting his intentions with regard to the disposi- 
tion he should méfe of the surplus ; which note 


had vouchers. Yet no item may be charged, 
in account with Government, without the cor- 
respondent voucher. But a man may, in an- 
other form, charge what will greatly exceed 
actual expenses—unless he be an extravagant 
fellow, indeed. The Controller decided, that 
to cover all deficiencies, per diem and mileage 
should be charged ; that is to say, $8 per day 
and 10 cents per mile ; and he, kindly, gave it 
as his opinion, that the Commissioner should 
be paid for the transportation of the specie, 
from New York to Green Bay, it being the 
province of the Government to place funds,| should be placed on record. He was aware 
for public purposes, where they are wanted. |that the Society of Friends had an Indian 
He wound up all these favourable conclusions, | Fund, and was sure that money placed there, 
very courteously, by a neat compliment to the | would be better applied, than if left in the 
Society of Friends, with whose character and | manner proposed. 
deeds of charity he had long been acquainted,| The Friends then proceeded to the Trea- 
and by the expression of his disposition to do |sury Department and paid in the $650, Orphan 
every thing for the Commissioner, consistent} money, and tendered the $183, left of the 
with his legal obligations, So that the Friends | $40,000, The latter was refused: the Trea- 
had reason to be well satisfied with the inter- | surer said he had nothing to do with it, and 
view, after all. no account to which he could place it; who- 
They then returned to the Secretary of the | ever it belonged to, the Government had no 
Interior, to submit the points left for his deci- | claim upon it. 
sion. He, atonce, removed all obstructions by} So much time was consumed in these preli- 
saying, that although the regulations which | minaties, that the two days allotted to the 
had given rise to them were usefuland neces- | business, were spent before the accounts were 
sary as preventives of fraud and dishonesty, | adjusted. Charles E. Mix kindly undertook 
yet, in the present case, there could be no dif- | to do this and have them al! ready by the time 
ficulty ; the charges made were proper in them-|the Commissioner should visit Washington 
selves, and he directed the Head Clerk to put| again. 
the accounts in such form as would facilitate} From the Department of the Interior, much 
their passage and accomplish the object in| information was derived, in relation to Indian 
view, affairs, most of which has already been embo- 
He added his advice to that of the 2d Con-|died in these remarks, The Chickasaws 
troller, that the Commissioner should make the | reside on the Washita, a tributary of the Red 
usual charge for service reudered, which would | River. They occupy a portion of what was 
more than cover every thing, and leave a sur-|the Choctaw territory, west of the State of 
plus, which he could appropriate, as he pleas-| Arkansas, and it would take, as well as one 
ed. The idea of making such a charge was| can judge from the maps, some 2500 miles of 
not agreeable to the Commissioner, but there | travelling to reach them from Philadelphia, 
was no alternative between that and a petition | The Choctaws adjoin them and, it would ap- 
to Congress for relief, which would have been | pear, extend their laws, in some degree, over 
more unpleasant; unless he chose to submit to|them. This seems to have been a cause of 
a loss, which he did not feel incumbent upon | uneasiness and complaint. They are repre- 
him. He therefore concluded, to render his | sented to have made great progress in civiliza- 
account in the customary manner, and to ob-|tion, and to be the wealthiest of the Indian 
serve the spirit of his original intent, by mak- | Nations, having a national fund of $1,500,000, 
ing some disposition of the surplus for thejinvested in public securities. They hold 
benefit of the Indians. This being determined, | slaves, cultivate cotton, and raise corn, so 
abundantly, that, in 1847, they had 40,000 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, jointly, | bushels to sell. Their population is estimated 
would allow him to place in their hands, in| at 3000, and they are said to entertain such 
trust, for the benefit of Indians, any balance | jealousy of white men, that it would be diffi- 
that might be due him, on the settlement of} cult for one, not under authority, to go among 
his accounts, that the same might appear on|them, The United States agent, resident with 
record, in the office, and thus the evidence ac-| them, is subject, in a certain degree, to the 
company the account, that he had acted agree- | Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the South- 











ern District, and must report all his proceed- 
ings to that officer. 

The Chickasaws, were, evidently, not ob- 
jects of pecuniary charity, and the probability 
that they would cordially hail the advent of a 
Quaker Father did not look very strong. 

On the 31st of Tenth month, the Friends 
again visited Washington. Soon after their 
arrival, they called upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who talked to them about the Chick- 
asaw agency. He recommended an intefview 
with the President, and that the views of 
Friends, upon the subject of slavery, should be 
explained tohim. The Secretary had inform- 
ed the President, that they had inquired of him, 
whether the Chickasaws held slaves, and he 
had embraced the occasion to express to Gen. 
Taylor, his belief, that the Friends, in their 
objectfon to slavery, were strictly conscien- 
tious, and actuated by reasonable and religious 
motives alone, ‘The President had mentioned 
to him, that many years ago, when stationed 
at Fort Leavenworth, near a body of Shaw- 
nees, the care exercised over that people, by 
Friends, had come undé@® his observation. 
His recollection of what he then witnessed— 
had led him to desire the aid of the Society, in 
Indian affairs. 

The next morning was, chiefly, spent at the 
Department of the Interior. A copy of the 
Jaws upon the duties of Indian agents, was ob- 
tained, and part of the aflernoon passed in 
examining them. It was evident, thata Friend 
could not occupy such a post, without, to say 
the least, considerable embarrassment. One 
of his duties would be the protection of the In- 
dians from intruders, and this he could not do, 


in all probability, without invoking the aid of 


military men. There being nothing in the 
nature of a police establishment under his con- 
trol, should it become needful to arrest an 
offender, soldiers must enact the part of con- 

stables, and the Fort supply the place of a 

prison ; and although the employment of a 

man, who happened to be a soldier, on a civil 

service, might not, necessarily, be a violation 

of the testimony of the Society of Friends 

against the employment of military force, yet 

it would border too closely upon it to be alto- 

gether agreeable. Besides which, it did not 

appear quite clear, that an agent might not be 

called upon, under supposable circumstances, | 
if not to aid, at least, to countenance military 

measures. An honest man would not willing- 

ly wink at the violation of an important prin- 

ciple, much less be implicated in it. We are 

exhorted to avoid even the appearance of evil. 

To be the consistent representative of « body 

politic, whose sole remedy against aggression, 

is the sword, would not be easy for one scr. | 
pulous of the use of military force. 

In the evening, the Friends again called 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury and stated 
their difficulty. He inquired whether they had | 
seen the President, and repeated, that they 
ought to do so, and explain to him, fully, what 

stood in the ws ay. 

The early part of next morning was passed | 
at the rooms of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the 2nd Controller, getting the accounts 
throngh ; after which, the Friends called upon 
Orlando Brown—the new Commissioner of! 
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Indian ‘Affairs—to talk about the | Chickasaw 
agency. He remarked, that the Chickasaws 
were large slaveholders and, at this time, pe- 
culiarly sensitive upon the subject ; that they 
were, at that moment, in trouble about a body 
of armed blacks, who occupied a portion of 
their territory, and had, for seven or eight 
years, maintained a community of their own, 
independent of the Indians. Many of them 
were slaves, who had escaped from the Chick- 
asaws, and set their masters at defiance. The 
Indians, unable to cope with them, had invok- 
ed the aid of the United States, to disarm and 
reduce them again to servitude; that a man, 
going among them, at this juncture, who, by 
his garb, or in any other way, should excite 
suspicion, (which, in the South, was about 
equal to conviction,) might find himself in a 
very unpleasant situation. He thought it right 
to mention these things, for consideration. A 
messenger had just arrived in Washington, 
bringing these tidings. ‘The southern Indian 
and the white man were one, upon this ques- 
tion, and their sensitiveness would be ridicu- 
lous, were it not for the momentous issues 
dependent upon it. 

He inquired of the Friends, how they had 
got along with the Menomonies, and being in- 
formed of their good treatment of the Com- 
missioner, and the general propriety of their 
deportment, pronounced a handsome encomium 
upon the mild and conciliatory principles of 
the Quakers, which had often exerted, upon 
others, a powerful influence. 

That Orlando Brown did not exaggerate the 
jealousy existing among the Southern Indians, 
is confirmed by the laws upon the subject of 
slavery, enacted by them. The Choctaws, 
who are the neighbours of the Chickasaws, 
and very similar in character, condition, sen- 
timent and institutions, have a law—according 
to a recent traveller, a correspondent of the 
Norristown Register, who dates from Doaks- 
ville, the Choctaw Capital—in which they de- 
clare, that if any citizen of the United States, 
whatever his occupation may be, is found to 
favour, in any way, “the principles and no- 
tions of the most fatal and destructive doctrines 
of abolitionism, he shall be compelled to leave 
the nation and forever stay out of it.” ‘Teach- 
ing slaves to read, write or sing, without the 
consent of the owner, or allowing him to set 
at table with him, is considered sufficient 
ground to convict such person of favouring the 
principles and notions of abolitionism. 

The armed community of blacks which mars 
the tranquillity of the Chickasaws, originated, 
the Friends were informed, at the time of the 
Florida war. The most formidable resistance 
to the United States troops, in that struggle, 
proceeded from runaway slaves, living ‘with 
the Seminoles. Dreading a return to bondage, 
they fought with desperation. A number of 
| them were, finally, assured of freedom, if they 
would withdraw from the contest. ‘They did| 
so, and took refuge in the wilds of the Chick- 
asaw country ; where they forrned the nucleus 
of the present community—refugees from the 
Indians flocking to their standard. ‘They now 
number, it is said, 300 persons. 

A fair idea may be formed of the wealth of 
these Indians and their advance in civilization, 


from ‘the fact, that the Choctaws. appropriate, 
annually, out of their public purse, $16,800 
to the purposes of education. To two male 
academies, they give $6000 each ; to one fe- 
male $3000, and to three other female institu- 
tions, $1600 apiece. The Chickasaws pay to 
the Choctaws the interest on half a million of 
dollars, and, likewise, apply a large sum to 
educational purposes. They expended $17,000 
in the erection of buildings, for three manual 
labour schools, and have appropriated $18,- 
000 per annum, to their support. 

The Friends returned from the Indian De- 
partment to that of the Interior, and the finish- 
ing touch being given to the accounts, nothing 
remained, but to see the President, and to 
prepare proper evidence of the disposition the 
Commissioner had made of the surplus left in 
his hands. A Deed of Trust he thought would 
best answer that purpose. Such an instru- 
ment was, accordingly, executed, creating 
three Friends of Philadelphia trustees of the 
amount, for the benefit of Indians. A note of 
this was directed to be placed on file, by the 
Secretary, with the other papers pertaining to 
the mission. 

The Friends then waited on the President. 
The Commissioner stated to him, that there 
were difficulties connected with the agency to 
the Chickasaws, which would embarrass 
Friends and might result in disappointment to 
the President, and that, therefore, they must 
decline taking part in it. The President re- 
plied, that he regretted the conclusion. He 
did not urge the matter further. He said, that 
the subject of slavery had been mentioned to 
him, as one cause of difficulty—a circumstance 
to which he had not before adverted. His ob- 
ject had been to do good, and he had hoped a 
gentleman, of the profession of Friends, might 
have been found, who would undertake it. He 
had never found Indians difficult to manage, 
when treated with kindness. He thanked the 
Friends, for the service which had been ren- 
dered, and, on being asked, if he had read the 
Report and Minutes, said that he had done so. 
A hope being expressed, that they were satis- 
factory, he replied, ‘* More than satisfactory.” 

A copy of John Woolman’s Remarks on the 
holding of slaves, and the account issued by 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, of the 
manner in which Friends had got rid of sla- 
very, were then offered and kindly received by 
him. This closed the interview. In the after- 
noon, the Friends took the northern train, 
homeward. Shortly after, a certificate was 
forwarded, from the Department, to the Com- 
missioner, stating that his accounts had been 
audited, found correct and passed. 

Here ends the Visit to the Menomonies. 
Will it result in any good? We can only 
hope it may. For the poor Menomonies, it 
seems like hoping against hope. Sad accounts 
come from them. Unwilling to await the ex- 
piration of the short term allowed them, the 
whites are crowding in upon their lands. 
Irritation has followed and blood has flowed. 
The son of Oshkosh, whose piercing voice and 
handsome form attracted the admiration of the 
Friends, has been slain by the hands of an 
assassin. Another member of his family—a 
near female relative—has fallen, a victim to 
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Lamotte lives in fear of his life. Serious con- 
flicts are anticipated, and the old Fort re- 
sounds, once more, with the clangor of arms:— 
This is a sorrowful termination of a sorrowful 
story. 

ee 


Be Watchful.—One fly, being where it 
ought not to be, will mar the “ ointment”—one 
gathering of ** gourds from a wild vine,” and 
shredding into the pot, spoils the mess for the 
sons of the prophets. May the harms of 
others strike a godly fear into the minds of 
those who are yet mercifully preserved. 


les! ce 
For “ The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Third Month, 1850. 


A changeable, blustry, disagreeable month, 
—varying suddenly and frequently from mild 
to cold, from calm to windy, or from clear to 
stormy—but, perhaps, it was not more change- 
able and inclement, than is usual in the Third 
month. I think not quite so many hard blows, 
as sometimes. Several snow storms occurred 
during the month, none of which, however, 
covered the ground to a depth greater than 
about two inches, or remained on it for any 
considerable length of time. On the 3rd, it 
snowed moderately nearly all day—estimated 
at about three inches, nearly half of which 
melted as it fell. Being damp and undisturbed 
by wind in the early part of the day, our for- 
est and shade-trees presented a most beautiful 
appearance, particularly the evergreens, where 
the contrast between the colour of the branch- 
es, and their mantle of pure white, was truly 
elegant. But alas! for earthly splendour—we 
may admire, we may adore it—yet it quickly 
vanisheth.' Ere noon, they were stripped of 
their beauty, by “ Old Boreas,” who seemed 
to have been suddenly aroused from slumber, 
and swept by, as Milton would say, with 
power to 


“ Rend the woods, and seas upturn.” 


It cleared off cold in the night, and a few 
sleighs ventured out on the morning of the 4th, 
but as it afforded pleasure to neither horse nor 
rider, they were soon satisfied. 6th.—Rained 
incessantly from about 6 a. M. till sometime in 
the following night, when the wind shifted 
from S. E. to N. W.; then followed two or 
three days of blustry weather, though not cold. 
On the morning of the 13th very clear—an un- 
commonly heavy hoar-frost—clouded over, and 
rained some in the evening. 17th and 18th.— 
Extremely damp and disagreeable ; frequently 
raining or misting. 19th.—Snowed pretty 
fast the greater part of the forenoon, but melt. 
ed as it fell. 23rd.—Snowed nearly all day, 
with a strong breeze from N. E. Since it 
melted nearly as fast as it fell, we had no 
means of measuring it accurately, but judging 
from the quantity of water left in the rain- 
guage, we would say there were about 6 inches 
of snow. Large flocks of blackbirds, robins, 
and others of our early spring birds, witness- 
ed this storm. Some of them did not appear 
to enjoy it particularly,—taking shelter where- 
ever they could find it, beside fences, under 
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le others were hopping about as 


briskly, and singing as cheerfully as though it 
were no unusual occurrence. 
days were pleasant, and the most spring-like 
of any during the month. 


The last three 


The range of the thermometer for the Third 


month, was from 14 on the 4th, to 66 on the 
14th, or 52°; the same as for the Second 
month. The mean temperature from sunrise | West-town B.S., Fourth mo, Ist, 1850. 
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to 2 p. m., was 38°, being 3,%° lower than 
that for Third month last year. Rain or snow 
fell on 12 days. The amount of rain and 
melted snow for the month, was 3.88 inches; 
about 11 inches of snow. In Third month, 
1849, 5.41 inches of rain, and about 10 inches 
of snow. 


H. 
Circumstances of the weather for 
Third month, 1850, 

Cloudy—clear. * 
Clear. 
Snow—fair in evening. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Rain, 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. cloudy. 


Cloudy—clear. 
Clear—cloudy—shower 8 Pr. m. 
Cloudy—some rain. 

Do. do. 
Rain—very damp. 


19/3244 29.91 NN E. | Cloudy—snow—fair. 
202240} 31 | 30.25|N. N W Clear—cloudy. 
212042) 31 | 30.05\N. W Do. 

222754) 404) 29.93 N W toS. Do. cloudy. 

23.32 42) 37 | 29.50,.N E.to NW. 3) Snow all day. 
242444) 34 | 29.70 N. W. 3) Clear—snow 6 P, m, 
252435) 294) 29.73 N. W. 4) Do. some clouds. 
2625145) 35 | 29.73|N. W. 2} Some clouds. 

27/24 36) 30 | 29 75\N. E. 2, Snowed nearly all day. 
28,27 43) 35 | 29.54|N N W. 3) Snow—fair in evening. 
29:30 44) 37 | 29.79 /N. W. 4) Some clouds. 





30:28 46 37 | 30.00'N. W. 2) Clear. 
313353| 43 | 29.93|NNW. _1| Cloudy—clear. 
en 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Friends’ 


Asylum for the Insane, near Philadelphia. | 


In conformity with the direction of the Con- 


tributors, the following account of the Institu- | 


tion for the past year is published. 


There were 47 patients under care on the| 


Ist of Third month, 1849; since which time 
27 have been admitted, making the whole 
number under care 74. Of these 22 have 
been discharged, and four have died. 
patients discharged, 14 were restored, 4 im- 
proved, and 4 without material improvement. 
‘The number remaining in the House on the 
first instant, was 48,—of whom 3 are consid- 


ered restored—8 improved—and 37 stationary ; | 


many of the latter class being cases of Insa- 
nity of long standing. The accompanying 
Report of the Physicians will give more de- 
tailed information respecting the cases under 
care, and the results of their continued and 
watchful attention to promote the restoration 
of the patients. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows a balance in 
his hands on the Ist instant, of $900.39, on 


Of the | 


| general account, and an unexpended balance 
of Beulah Sansom’s legacy, of $104.58, 

From the Report of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, which is also presented herewith, it 
| appears there have been paid the past year: 
For Salaries and Wages, - - $4401 43 

Farm and Family Expenses, 
including $501.4 disburs- 
ed on account of the Bath- 


ing establishment, - - 5872 28 
Medical Department, - - 1405 17 
Incidental Expenses, - - 142 38 
Annuities,- - - - - - 473 51 





$12294 77 


| 








In the same period, the amount charged for 
| the board of patients, &c., is $10,824 48 ; and 
jthere have been received, for Interest and 
|Ground-rents, $739 10, resulting in a defi- 
ciency of $731 19. 

The products of the Farm have been as fol- 
lows :—101 bushels of wheat, 250 bushels of 
corn, 650 bushels of potatoes, 40 two-horse 
/wagon loads of hay, an abundant supply of 
cream and milk, as well as a part of the butter 
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used in the family; 13 hogs weighing 2757 | means at its disposal, cannot fail, in its limited | bridge is estimated at 600,000 pounds sterling, 
nearly 3,000,000 doliars. 

In raising one of the large tubes to its place 

| —which was effected by means of two hydrau- 

| lic presses of enormous size and strength, one 


Ibs. and 125 bushels of turnips. Other pro- 
ducts of the farm have been sold to the amount 
of $179—an ample supply of poultry has 
also been raised, and the usual abundance 
of the best vegetables for the use of the 
house. 

Thirty-three years have now elapsed, since 
this Asylum was first opened for the reception 
of patients. It originated in an enlarged phi- 
lanthropy on the part of its benevolent found- 
ers. At that period, there were few, if any 
other institutions in this country, with airy 
and commodious buildings, adapted for classi- 
fication of the patients, where a humane and 
enlightened system for the treatment of the 
Insane, could be effectually carried out. ‘The 
construction of the main building, with the 
simple arrangement of corridors extending the 
entire length of both wings, with windows 
facing the open air, and the avoidance of a 
double row of chambers, has secured a more 
perfect ventilation, and lighter and more airy 
apartments, than could otherwise have been 
obtained. Although the first cost is greater 
than in some other modes of construction, the 
lapse of time has not developed any other plan 
of building more effectually promotive of the 
comfort, and well-being of the inmates ;—a 
striking proof of the sound judgment of its 
earliest benefactors, some of whom are still 
with us, and continue to feel a lively interest 
in the welfare of the Institution. 

Although many similar institutions have 
been established over our widely extended 
country since that time, and thus the means 
of relieving a large amount of human suffering 
have been muitiplied, yet the Managers are 
sensible that there is a field of labour open for 
them, and a necessity for continued exertion 
on the part of those who are entrusted with 
the care and supervision of the Asylum. The 
large number of Insane Hospitals in our own 


and other countries, mostly under the care of 


enlightened Medical men, must tend continu- 
ally to increase a more accurate knowledge 
of this fearful malady, and to perfect the sys- 
tem of treatment designed for its cure ; and it 
is therefore important that whatever real im- 
provements time and experience may suggest, 
should be adopted in our Institution. 

It is believed that the curative means now 
employed in it, are eminently conducive to the 
end in view, and under the Divine blessing, a 
large number of cures in proportion to the ad- 
missions have been effected. ‘The Asylum has 
no ordinary Medical skill enlisted in its ser- 
vice, which is combined with long experience 
in the treatment of Insanity in ail its varied 
forms. 

There is attention to a proper classification 
of Patients, and the means are provided to in- 
terest them by books, lectures, riding and walk- 
ing, when the weather is fine; by horticultu- 
ral, agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and 
other moral means varied in their nature, and 
peculiarly adapted to divert the mind from 
dwelling upon its delusions, and lead it back 
to the possession of reason, and the enjoyment 
of the privileges attendant upon it. Such an 
Institution, administered with a single purpose 
of doing the greatest amount of good, with the 


sphere, to prove a blessing to society. 

The improvements in the bathing arrange- 
ments, which were commenced previous to our 
last Report, have been completed. The ad- 


vantages which have resulted to the patients, | 


from these extended and complete accommo- 
| dations, have fully justified the expense, which 
has been defrayed by voluntary contributions. 

The Asylum Farm, consisting of 61 acres, 
in a retired and beautiful situation, distant 
about six miles north of the city, affords am- 
ple opportunities for exercise, for such of the 
patients as may detive benefit from moderate 
labour in the garden and fields. Accompanied 
by suitable caretakers, they frequently find a 
source of enjoyment in the circuitous walk of 
about a mile in extent, through the woods on 
our premises. 

The Library and Cabinet of Specimens in 
Natural History, continue to be productive of 
advantage, and to excite the interest of the pa- 
lients. 
donation during the past year, and we would 
invite contributions of suitable books, speci- 
mens, &c., from other friends of the Institu- 
tion. The visits to the Library, (which is 
situated at a short distance from the main 
building on the south side of the garden) afford 
an agreeable change to the patients. During 
the morning hours it is occupied by the wo- 
men, and in the afiernoon by the men. 

Our esteemed friends Philip Garrett and 
Susan Barton, having resigned the situations 
which they have acceptably filled for a num- 
ber of years, as Superintendent and Matron; 
Dr. Joshua H. Worthington, who for nearly 
eight years past has satisfactorily filled the 
post of Resident Physician, has been appointed 
Superintendent ; and our friends William Bird- 
sall, and Mary D. Birdsall, his wife, have 
received the appointment of Steward and Ma- 
tron. 

During the past year, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of Asiatic Cholera in Frankford 
and its vicinity, no cases of that disease have 
occurred in our family. In conclusion, the 
Managers desire to acknowledge with gratitude 
to a Superintending Providence, the many 
favours received, and the general exemption 
from much serious indisposition, among the 
residents of the Asylum. 


Philada., Third mo., 1859. 


—__—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Completion of The Britannia Tubular Bridge. 


This novel and magnificent structure— 
composed of more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand plates of wrought iron, from 2 to 12 
feet long and from a half to three quarters of 
an inch in thickness, firmly fastened together 
by some two millions of rivets—is now finish- 
ed, or at least so far completed as to allow of 
|the passage of the trains. Some idea of the 
great extent of the undertaking may be gath- 
ered from the fact, that for the construction of 
rivets alone there has been consumed a quan- 
tity of rod iron seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, amounting in length to 126 miles, 
and weighing 900 tons. ‘The total cost of the 





‘The former has been increased by a} 


of the presses burst, and in consequence one 
end of the tube suddenly fell seven inches, be- 
ing prevented from going further by the mason- 
work, which was built up under it as the tube 
was raised. ‘The structure was not injured 
by the fall, but the hoisting was delayed until 
a new press could be constructed. It was 
only one section of the bridge that made this 
fearful descent. ‘The reader should remember 
that the whole structure consists of two paral- 
lel tubes, (one for each track) entirely sepa- 
rate from each other except that they rest on 
the same piers and abutments; and that each 
tube is composed of four sections, two of 274 
feet each, extending only to high water mark, 
and two of 472 feet extending over the water, 
and meeting at the Britannia Rock tower in 
the middle of the strait. lt was one of the 
latter that fell. Its weight was about 1800 
tons, to which should be added 200 tons, the 
weight of the four enormous chains—iwo at 
each end and each 145 feet long—used in 
hoisting the ponderous structure, 

Whether both the twin aérial tunnels are 
now ready for use, or only one of them, the 
account before me does not clearly explain. 
However this may be, it appears that on the 
Sth of last month, at 64 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, three powerful engines of from 50 to 60 
horse power, harnessed together, and deco- 
rated with the flags of various countries, start- 
ed from the Bangor station, for the Menai 
straiis. At 7 o'clock, progressing at the rate 
of but seven miles an hour, they entered the 
vast hollow beam that the ingenuity of Robert 
Stephenson had caused to be stretched across 
the strait more than 100 feet above the water. 
The total weight of the three locomotives was 
90 tons. They were brought to a stand-still 
in the centre of each of the great spans (472 
feet) without producing any visible deflection. 
| Next, 24 wagons (or cars as we call them in 

this coufttry) heavily laden with coal, were 
| deliberately drawn through, the aggregate 
weight, locomotives included, being 300 tons, 
Still the observers stationed on the top of the 
tube could perceive no sensible deflection. 

A more trying ordeal was then resorted to. 

A train of 200 tons of coal was allowed to rest 
for two hours, in the centre of one of the tubes. 
| This was found to cause a deflection of only 
}four-tenths of an inch. It is calculated that 
ithe whole bridge might, with entire safety, and 
| without injury to itself, be deflected as much 
as thirteen inches. At 12 o’clock another 
testing train was prepared to be taken through 
the bridge. It consisted of the three engines, 
200 tons of coal, and nearly 40 railway car- 
riages, coptaining between six and seven hun- 
dred passengers, all eager to * go through the 
tube.” It is almost needless to add that they 
made the passage safely. The sides of this 
structure, be it remembered, are not thicker 
—except where the small covering, or rather 
joining, plates overlap the others—than an 
elephant’s hide, and the top and bottom, are 
each formed principally of but two layers of 
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plates (about one foot apart,) whose thickness 
is equally inconsiderable. 


LLN. 
> 
Selected for‘* The Friend.” 
THE VIOLET. 


When Spring’s warm airs revive the clod, 
Made soft by gentle showers, 

The violet pierces through the sod, 
And blossoms, first of flowers ; 

So may I give my heart to God 
In these my early hours, 


Some plants, in gardens only found, 
Are raised with pains and care : 

God scatters violets all around, 
They blossom everywhere ; 

Thus may my love to all abound, 
And all my fragrance share. 


Some scentless flowers stand straight and high 
With pride and haughtiness ; 

But violets perfume land and sky, 
Although they promise less ; 

Let me with all humility, 
Do more than I profess. 


Sweet flower, be thou a type to me, 
Of blameless joy and mirth, 

Of widely scattered sympathy, 
Embracing all God’s earth— 

Of early-blooming piety, 
And unpretending worth. 


_—— 


For “* The Friend.” 
JUDGE GENTLY. 


Oh, there has many a tear been shed, 
And many a heart been broken, 

For want of a gentle hand stretched forth, 
Or a word in kindness spoken. 


Then oh, with brotherly regard, 
Greet every son of sorrow, 
So from each tone of love his heart 
New hope, new strength, shall borrow. 


Nor turn, with cold and scornful eye, 
From him who hath offended, 

Bat let the harshness of reproof, 
With kindest tones be blended. 


The seeds of good are everywhere, 
And, in the guiltiest bosom, 
May by the quickening rays of love, 

Put forth their tender blossom ; 


While many a tempted soul hath been 
To deeds of evil hardened, 

Who felt in bitterness of grief, 
Their first offence unpardoned. 


a 


For‘ The Friend.” 
LADY CONWAY. 


(Continued from page 227.) 


Before leaving entirely the subject of quack- 
ery, it may be well to say a few words on 
some of the many ways which the credulity of 
mankind have led them to follow in expecta- 
tion of being cured of disease. One might 
think modern absurdities could not be exceed- 
ed, but we find it recorded on good authority, 
that Alphonsus 1X. king of Leon and Castile, 
called the sage and astronomer, having a des- 
perate distemper, undertook to cure himself 
thereof by reading the Bible. This proved 
inefficacious, although he read it through four- 
teen times. He then concluded to try reading 
the works of Quintus Curtius, which doing he 
got well. Ferdinand of Spain, we are told, on 





































as good authority, was cured by reading Livy. 
Granger the English antiquarian, says, “I was 
myself a witness of the powerful workings of 
imagination on the populace, when the waters 
of Glastonbury were at the height of their re- 
putation. ‘Ihe virtues of the spring there 
were supposed to be supernatural, and to have 
been discovered by a revelation made in a 
dream to one Matthew Chancellor. ‘The peo- 
ple did not only expect to be cured of such dis- 
tempers as were in their nature incurable, but 
even to recover their lost eyes, and their muti- 
lated limbs.” “ An old woman in the work- 
house at Yeovil, who had long been a cripple, 
and made use of crutches, was strongly inclined 
to drink of the Glastonbury waters, which she 
was assured would cure her of her lameness. 
The master of the workhouse procured her 
several bottles of water, which had such an 
effect, that she soon laid aside one crutch, and 
not long after the other. This was extolled 
as a miraculous cure.” In this case the force 
of her imagination did wonders, for the water 


which the patient took was brought to her from 
a common spring, the man sent not deeming 
it necessary to go nearly twenty miles to Glas- 
tenbury, for the poor tenant of the workhouse. 
Granger adds of the patient, “I need not in- 
form the reader that when the force of imagi- 
nation had spent itself, she relapsed into her 
former infirmity.” 

Many well attested cures performed by the 
kings of England by touching those afflicted 
with the king’s evil might be adduced,—but it 
is needless, as the fact of the king having to give 
piece of gold valued at 6s, 8d. to every one 
that he touched, will account for much of the 
healing virtue found in his fingers. That 
most wicked and immoral man Charles IL., 
perhaps far exceeded any other English mon- 
arch in the exercise of this prerogative. From 
examining the accounts of his expenses, it ap- 
pears that he touched 92,107 diseased persons 
during his reign, and this account does not 
embrace those touched in 1665 and 1666. 
John Brown, chirurgeon in ordinary to the 
king, has published an account of *70 wonder- 
ful and miraculous cures performed by his 
majesty’s sacred hands.” 

It is needless to collect the authentic records 




















It is easy for us to laugh at the superstition 
and the absurdity of our ancestors, and yet at 
the same time many of us may be giving sup- 
port to as great imposition, by the aid of our 
money paid to quacks, and the influence of our 
example in encouraging others to harden them- 
selves against that honest sense of shame 
which would have kept them from swelling the 
ranks of credulous dupes, 

Lady Conway continued to suffer with occa- 
sional paroxysms of increased violence. In 
the summer of 1666 her husband paid a visit 
to his estates in Ireland. He returned from 
thence about the commencement of the Eighth 
month (October), and in writing to his brother 
Rawdon under date of the 30th, he says, 
“ This is the first | have written to you since 
my arrival in England, for at Ragley I met 
nothing but the sad condition of my wife, whom 
| could not see all the while I was there, though 
[ stayed a fortnight.” He was at London at- 
tending to his public duties, and on the 8th of 
Eleventh month he again wrote, “| can give 
you but a very bad account of your friends at 
Ragley, where my wife continues in great 
misery, extremely ill, and | believe near her 
last.” Thus Lady Conway continued, some- 
times apparently near her close, then again 
well enough to be about among her friends. 
In or before the year 1670, Baron Francis 
Mercury Van Helmont, came to England and 
was thereafter Lady Conway’s physician until 
the time of her death. 

We have said that Henry More wrote many 
books. In almost all of these, he appears to 
have inserted paragraphs against the Quakers, 
whose great increase alarmed him, and whose 
principles he did not understand. Yet all his 
writings against them did not influence his pu- 
pil so as to hinder her from giving the doc- 
trines of the new sect a careful examination, 
or prevent her from adopting them. We have 
no means of ascertaining at what time Lady 
Conway first became acquainted with Friends, 
but in the life of More it is stated that Van 
Helmont frequented the Quaker meetings with 
her. 

In the Tenth month, 1670, Lord Conway 
writing from London is unable to say much of 
| Van Helmont’s success in his treatment of 





of wens dried up by dead men’s hands being | Lady Conway, but adds, * he will do for her 
applied to them, or to attempt to give even a|all that is in his power; he hath sent into Ger- 
sample of the different kinds of successful | many for medicines for her, and will return to 
practice, in which the imagination evidently | her as soon as his business will permit. My 
was the only instrument of cure. We may |stay here is only for him, and to carry him 
however give two incidents from the life of|down with me.” Some amelioration in Lady 
Elias Ashmole, the great English antiquary, a| Conway’s symptoms occasionally took place, 
man of science, astrologer, &c. He tells us| during which time she attended the meetings of 
that he fell ill from a surfeit, and whilst greatly | Friends, 

oppressed, “Mr. Saunders, the astrologian, In the year 1673, William Penn published 
sent me a piece of Briony root to hold in my | his work entitled, “ A just rebuke to one-and- 
hand; and within a quarter of an hour, my|twenty learned and reverend Divines,” [so 
stomach was freed of that great oppression,!called.] This was a sharp and witty exami- 
which nothing | took from Dr. Wharton could | nation of the conduct of certain clergymen, 
do before.” The following extract from his| who had written a commendatory preface to a 
diary, describes the other cure. ‘ April 9th,| second edition of John Faldo’s * Quakerism 
1681. 11 Hor. 45 minutes post merid. I fell} no Christianity.” William Penn’s pamphlet, 
into a cold fit of an ague, which with the hot| whilst it abounds in pungent sarcasm, is yet 
fit, held me seven hours. April 11. I took,| pervaded with the spirit of sound Christian doc- 
early in the morning, a good dose of Elixir,|trine. This work, not only found acceptance 
and hung three spiders about my neck, and | with the members of his own Society, but even 
they drove my ague away. Deo gratias.” amongst some of the Episcopalians, Amongst 
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the rest, it pleased the wit-loving Henry More, 
and he immediately conceived quite an affec- 
tionate esteem for the writer, and a willing- 
ness, if possible, to convert him to the form- 
encumbered, parson-paying, profession of 
Christianity in which he himself believed. In 
a letter he addressed to William Penn, he says, 
“Indeed meeting with the little pamphlet of 
yours newly come out, wherein some twenty 
and odd learned and reverend divines are con- 
cerned, I had the curiosity to buy and read it; 
and though I wish there were no occasion for 
these controversies and contests betwixt those 
who have left the church of Rome; yet I found 
such a taste both of wit and seriousness in that 
pamphlet, and the argument it was about so 
weighty, that I resolved to buy all of John 
Faldo’s, and all of yours touching that sub- 
ject; but before that little pamphlet, I never 
met with any of your writings.” ‘As to your 
other two books against John Faldo, whatever 
passages there be that may be not agreeable 
to my sentiments, you will perceive of what 
nature they are, by perusing my remarks upon 
G. K.’s [George Keith] ‘Immediate Revela- 
tion.’ But there are sundry passages in those 
two books of yours nobly Christian, and for 
which I have no small kindness and esteem 
for you, they being testimonials of that which 
I cannot but highly prize wherever I find it.” 

It would appear that William Penn retained 
the good opinion of Henry More, even although 
the latter found his arguments quite inadequate 
to convert the chastiser of the ‘ One-and-twen- 
ty Divines’ from Quakerism. Henry seems 
to have had a very high estimate of his own 
powers as a writer, for speaking of “ Familism 
and its more deformed offspring Quakerism,” 
he says that his theological works cannot “ but 
be very effectual for the preventing the spread- 
ing hereafter ; that it will not be any longer in 
the power of their false teachers to befool well 
meaning men with fine words, and make them 
unawares countenance a faction, the deeper 
arcanum whereof is absolute rebellion against 
the person of Christ, and an utter abrogation 
of Christian religion.” 

Notwithstanding this hard language, we 
shall yet find that Henry More could speak 
very well of some of the Quakers. 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 229.) 


From the house of Abiah Darby, at Coal- 
brookdale, at Sarah Harrison’s request, her 
companion Joseph Birkbeck, wrote to Samuel 
Emlen. The letter bears date Eighth month 
13th, 1793. Joseph says, “ Although our be- 
loved Friend does feel an affectionate sisterly 
regard to flow towards thee, yet she is more 
willing that my hand should convey that in- 
formation than her own. . . . We have been 
favoured to get pretty comfortably along 
through some perilous roads, over a high moun- 
tainous country. At present | cannot give so 
favourable an account of her health, as she 
has been for the few days last past, more in- 
disposed than at any time since our leaving 


THE FRIEND. 


London ; yet not so as to prevent her getting 
out to the meetings which have fallen out. . . 
On First-day morning we were at a meeting 
at this place, and in the afternoon attended 
one at Brosley,—a general meeting held 
monthly in the summer season. It was 
largely attended by those who do not profess 
with us,—to whom the Gospel was preached, 
I think I may say,in a powerful manner. 
Thy dear countrywoman was commissioned 
to call the people to a consideration of, and a 
preparation for, their latter end,—as was also 
dear Ann Summerland, who is green and lively 
in old age.” ‘ We propose after meeting this 
forenoon to leave this hospitable mansion, 
many of whose kind inhabitants are absent 
from it, rightly so I trust, being with their and 
my valued relation® at Liverpool, where con- 
trary winds keep her and companion from 
embarking. Richard Reynolds and wife, and 
Priscilla Gurney are also there. Their ab- 
sence was a little trial to us, but these disap- 
pointments ought to be patiently submitted to. 
We have a meeting to attend this evening at 
Newdale, and from thence we propose going 
through part of Chester to Liverpool.” 

** Have you heard of Frances Dodshon’s 
removal? I do not know the time the event 
took place, but suppose it was lately.” 

On the 21st of Eighth month, Samuel Em- 
len wrote to Thomas Harrison, giving him in- 
formation of the movements of his wife, and 
forwarding the above letter from Joseph Birk- 
beck. He says, “‘ James Harford, an elder of 
Bristol supped with me, last evening, and gave 
me a pleasing account of thy Sarah, whilst she 
was in Wales, he being with her. It was an 
evidence of the wise direction of gracious help 
afforded her in her ministerial movements. If 
she gets forward through more bodily difficulty 
than some others who have more health, I do 
believe she is often made strong in the power 
of an endless life. Great is the happiness of 
those, who with the apostle can say, that whe- 
ther we live, or whether we die, we are the 
Lord’s. The obtaining this, would be an 
amply adequate recompense, for all the toil 
and difficulty incurred in the Lord’s service.” 

On the same date Samuel Emlen dictated 
the following letter to Sarah Harrison. 

“My dear Friend,K—When in our native 
land, I was convinced from experience of the 
truth of that declaration, ‘He that soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly ;’ | was apt 
to be very scarce in my communications to 
Friends in Europe ; and I found that they in 
like manner noticed me but little in epistolary 
converse,” 

“1 do love to hear from thee, not only from 
the pleasure I feel as a brother, but that I may 
have it in my power to inform thy worthy 
husband and others in America about thee. I 
suppose it likely this may find thee at Liver- 
pool ; where my hope is thou wilt be strength- 
ened, as thou often hast been, for thy own and 
others help in the cause of righteousness and 
peace, to the praise of that ever worthy name, 
in whom thou hast happily trusted. 


* Deborah Darby, who with Rebecca Young was 
about to pay Friends and others in America a reli- 
gious visit. 


‘“* Dear George Dillwyn and I have just been 

at a favoured meeting at Grace-church street, 
and my desire is that the gain of all may be 
consecrated to God, who in his own time will 
not fail richly to reward the true labourers 
who seek his honour, and not their own. 

“Please give my love to Robert Benson 
and wife. I have not heard lately from dear 
Elizabeth Rathbone, but hope that she will be 
preserved in the patience, and therein wait all 
the days of her appointed time, till her happy 
change come, I believe that she will enrich- 
ingly experience the truth of what was sug- 
gested to my beloved wife near the close of 
her time here: ‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, because 
he trusteth in thee.’ 

“Rebecca Jones was visiting families at 
Newport, about the end of Sixth month last. 
Farewell. Thy friend and brother, 

Samuet Emuen.” 

A letter to Thomas Harrison from Sarah 
Row, a widow with whom Sarah Harrison 
made her home in London, dated Eighth 
month 24th, gives no further account of her 
travels, Of Samuel Emlen it says, “ S. E. 
complains of being poorly, but is very diligent 
in the attendance of meetings, going about, 
doing good, and has very acceptable service.” 

About the middle of the Eighth month Sarah 
Harrison and companions reached Liverpool, 
where she remained until the 27th. She there 
parted with Elizabeth Wigham, and Joseph 
Birkbeck, and on leaving Liverpool for the 
north, Hannah Gaylard accompanied her. 
She writes that at Moorhouse she met with her 
brother-in-law John Harrison, who agreed to 
go with her through Scotland. In that coun- 
try she says, ‘**‘ We travelled about five hun- 
dred miles, and had twenty meetings ; several 
of them were amongst professors of other socie- 
ties. The people behaved well; and I believe 
there are many seeking souls amongst them, 
that are weary of a hireling ministry.” 

On the 17th of Ninth month, 1793, Samuel 
Emlen still in London, again felt drawn to 
salute Sarah Harrison by letter. 

** To-day | hear well of Elizabeth Drinker, 
and believe that through gracious help she gets 
forward bravely ; being now in Hampshire. 
Job Scott is probably in Leinster, having had 
a laborious journey in the north of Ireland, 
George Dillwyn and wife at Devonshire-house 
meeting to-day, where a marriage was solem- 
nized.. Divine favour was richly extended 
through the well authorized ministry of dear 
George, on whom the principal public service 
devolved. I was graciously excused from pub- 
lic exposure in the ministerial line. My 
health in some respects is better than when [ 
was in Ireland. 

“T congratulate thee on the continuance of 
Divine aid in thy labours in the work of the 
ministry, [hope for thy steady trust in the 
same wisdom, mercy and salvation, which 
have been manifestly near for thy support, and 
that the offers of best help to others may con- 
tinue through thee. The rock of everlasting 
sufficiency remains to be the foundation on 
which the wise in heart have ever built, and 
been preserved from falling in times of tem- 
pest and varied difficulties, both from within 
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and without. If thou, dear Sarah, shouldst 
sometimes meet with opposing spirits, and un- 
der a sense of thy own weakness be ready to 
exclaim, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
Consider Him who endured great contradic- 


THE FRIEND. 





For ** The Seen 
They Shall Build the Waste Places, 


One of the most important objects of reli- 
gious Society, is the oversight of its members, 


tion of sinners, lest thou be weary and faint in| particularly those of little age and experience, 
thy mind. He is the captain or author of|with the view of guarding them against temp- 


everlasting salvation to all that trust in, believe 
and obey him ; and his animating assurance is, 
‘Lo! I am with you always, even to the end 
of the world.’ 

“These latter hints unexpectedly arise in 
my mind, and are communicated to thee as 
to a sister beloved in the Lord; unto whom, 
if they be not instantly necessary, they may 
possibly, in some future day, be remembered 
to some good purpose, and the praise be as- 
cribed to Him who alone is worthy ;—who at 
times assists to bring out of the holy treasury 
things both new and old, [am thine and 
companion’s affectionate friend, 

Samvuet Emien.” 

It will be seen by a letter to be given here- 
after that the above communication was pecu- 
liarly, perhaps we ought to say, providentially, 
adapted to console and strengthen Sarah Har- 
rison under the exercises which were her por- 
tion at the time the letter reached her. It is 
very important that ministers should be 
strengthened to refuse the demand of the itch- 
ing ears for words, when nothing is committed 
to them to deliver, and equally so, that they 
deliver faithfully what is given them, even 
though it may be disagreeable truths to those 
to whom it is addressed. The following ac- 
count contains a very instructive moral. An 
honest, simple-hearted minister of the Gospel, 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who 
deceased not many years since, told me this 














tation, and promoting their growth in the 
Truth. Scarcely anything around them more 
effectually contributes to this end, than the 
consistent example of the older, and those who 
are regarded as the most experienced Friends. 
As constant watch(ulness is essential to enable 
any to furnish this example, so it has a power- 
ful influence upon observers. Watchiulness 
is inseparable from inwardness of spirit—an 
eye continually directed to the Preserver of 
men. This will appear in the countenance, 
the spirit, the temper, and the general manner 
and practice. It is putting the candle on the 
candlestick, so that all who are in the house 
do see the light. Where young people have 
such examples before them, they feel their in- 
fluence, which restrains them in some measure 
from doing wrong, and incites many to obey 
the requisitions of the Truth in the love of it, 
If instead of showing forth the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit, the active members get from un- 
der this watchfulness, and division and conten- 
tion spring up, and a different spirit producing 
other fruits, takes the place of the Spirit of 
Christ, this stumbles the weak, and tends to 
turn away the younger members, from the 
cause of religion, to the pleasures and profits 
of the world. 

The effect of spiritual religion is to make 
men “ steadfast, immovable, abounding in the 
work of the Lord ;” but where unsettlement 
gets into the visible church, and the inexperi- 





dream. He had been liberated by his Friends| enced members think they see that there is 
to pay a religious visit, and no doubt he was little difference between themselves and their 
often exercised in secret prayer that he might| brethren, lukewarmness is induced ; and they 
perform it safely, and return with peace of substitute temporal pursuits for their religious 
mind as the reward of faithful obedience. Just duties. Innovation upon the doctrines and 
before the time came for him to leave home to| discipline of the Society has had a very unset- 
commence his proposed labour, he dreamed as tling effect? Many young people have been 
follows. He thought that he had already greatly perplexed, and the enemy has taken 
started on his journey, and was carrying a advantage of this, to entice them to the world 
white bag with him. Around him many peo- for their enjoyments, that he might thereby 
ple were collected, all anxious for a portion of hinder the Lord’s work in their hearts, But 
the contents of the bag, but each one desiring while the church keeps under the government 


to choose for himself what he would have. His 
heart was stirred up with earnest zeal, and in 
scripture diction, he emphatically declared, 


of the blessed Head, he will lead it to look afier 
the flock, over which he has appointed watch- 
men, and bring it under a lively concern from 


“ As the Lord liveth, and as your souls live, | time to time, to extend a helping hand where 
will not give you aught, save that which com-|'t !s needed, : 
eth to hand.” ‘The remembrance of thedream| How cheering to young persons, to see the 
remained with the Friend on his journey, and devotedness of elder brethren and sisters to 
he thought it proved of good service to him, their Lord and Master, striving under the pow- 
(To be continued.) er of his gathering arm, to draw them into the 
fold of Christ. When George Dillwyn with 
many other worthies, occupied our galleries 
When the sun of righteousness has arisen | during the sittings of the Yearly Meeting, he 
in our hearts to show us the dust which defiles| often had a sweet word of encouragement for 
our own dwellings, and we can see the things|the younger and less advanced members, 
which are out of place there, perhaps there | which spread like balm over their exercised 
are few who will not find so much to do, if| spirits, and animated them to increased dedi- 
well attended to, as to preclude the too com-|cation to their heavenly Leader. Such evi- 
mon practice of secking amusement, by find-|dences of love and tender solicitude in the fa- 
ing fault with things defective and out of place} thers for the children, produced returning feel- 
in others, ings of love and respect towards them, and the 
—— unity of the Spirit bound them together in true 


——_— 


and unfeigned fellowship. Many young peo- 
ple went to Yearly Meeting to participate, 
according to their capacities, in the general 
travail for the welfare of the Society, the mu- 
tual help of each other, and to receive the ad- 
monitions and the counsel of experience, 
dictated by the Shepherd of the sheep. Since 
that day we have partaken of a large share of 
afflictions ; and were it consistent with the will 
of the Head of the Church, many would re- 
joice to witness the flowing of the healing 
waters, to restore the diseased, to renovate the 
feeble and the faultering, and to invigorate the 
weary with energy to rebuild the waste places. 
Possibly some of the hardships we have en- 
dured, have been permitted to show us, that 
worldly ease throws open avenues for the 
enemy to enter under various guises—the 
dangers of unwatchfulness—and that nothing 
but a patient, confiding reliance upon the Lord, 
who alone can keep the city, will serve to 
draw down his protecting power. It may be 
that prayer has not been the clothing of many 
as it ought to be ; not asking of him to under- 
take for us and his cause, nor putting their 
trust and faith in him, instead of their own 
wisdom and strength. Well will it be to learn 
by the things we have suffered, and to join in 
fervent, mental breathings, that he would has- 
ten the period, when true Gospel love and 
unity shall take the place of all party feeling, 
throughout our borders, and labourers be sent 
forth, qualified to build up the broken walls, 
and to sound forth the truth so as to awaken 
to righteousness, many who are in danger of 
sleeping the sleep of spiritual death. 

Could we experience in our approaching 
solemnity, something of the feast of ingather- 
ing, every one abstracting his thoughts from 
things abroad, and looking into his owa condi- 
tion, witnessing Christ Jesus to be in the midst, 
teaching us himself, and opening to the col- 
lected church the way to minister to the wants 
of its various branches, there would be a little 
harvest of comfort and Divine strength, to 
animate the members to discharge their respec- 
tive duties, when they reached their homes. 
The burden-bearers would be made to rejoice, 
and the Lord’s name would be praised by 
hearts, humbled in a sense of his unmerited 
goodness to his afflicted people. “Thus saith 
the Lord, again there shall be heard in this 
place, the voice of joy, and the voice of glad- 
ness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice 
of the bride—the voice of them that shall say, 
praise the Lord of hosts, for the Lord is good ; 
for his mercy endureth forever—and of them 
that shall bring the sacrifice of praise into the 
house of the Lord. For I will cause to return 
the captivity of the land as at the first, saith 
the Lord.” May it prove to be our happy 
experience ! 





Prayer.—Be short in supplication ; use no 
words not of common use, and the same words 
as seldom as possible. The ineffable majesty 
of heaven is enough to dazzle all human con- 
ception; yet the “Our Father, who art in 
heaven,” is indeed a complete model. Stray 
from its simplicity as seldom as possible.—My 
wish is strong that the Father of all mercies 
may long preserve thee a choice instrument, a 


f 
| 





THE FRIEND. 


silver trumpet, that gives a certain sound.— | considerable portion of it—be put into pam- 


Extract of a Letter from Dr. Fothergill to, 
his brother Samuel. 
—— 

We shall easily grant, our honour, as our 
religion is more hidden; and that neither 
are so discernible by worldly men, nor) 
grateful to them. Our plainness is odd, un- 
couth, and goes mightily against the grain, | 
and so does Christianity too, and that for the 
same reasons. But had not the heathen spirit 
prevailed too long under a Christian profession, 


phlet form for general distribution? ‘There 
are many circumstances in the narrative con- 
cerning “the poor Indian,” and the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, that ought to be widely 
known. We have become accustomed to hear 
of the wrongs inflicted upon the natives, till the 
mind regards the subject as an abstraction— 
as something merely wrong in theory, over 
which we mourn a moment, then put it aside :— 
we want the matter brought home to us in 


facts—in practice—to take effective hold of 


it would not be so hard to discern the right|our slumbering sympathies. 


from the wrong. O that Christians would 
look upon themselves with the glass of righte- 
ousness, that which tells true, and gives therm 
an exact knowledge of themselves! And then 
let them examine, what in them and about 
them, agrees with Christ’s doctrine and life; 
and they may soon resolve, whether they are 
real Christians, or but heathens, christened 
with the name of Christians. — Penn. 
mnasietistaoneics 

* If we would build a firm wall we must not 
hurry it up too fast ; we must go on gradually, 
and allow the cement time to dry. It is goo 
to let Truth create our friendships—guide us 
to the objects ; order us as to the growth; and 
limit us as to the degree. Truth should be the 
Alpha and Omega of these intimacies, or they 
will not be permanent. As best wisdom dwells 
with prudence, however near our union may 
be with one another, it is not well to let it be 
too publicly manifest—it may raise jealousy 
in others, cause invidious reflections, and be 
productive of many inconveniences.” 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 13, 1850. 


We feel particularly desirous to invite atten- 
tion to the article on another page, headed 
«They shall Build the Waste Places.” It) 
breathes a bland and affectionate, yet fervid 
spirit, and is evidently the product of a mind 
deeply concerned for the support and prospe- 
rity of the Truth as it is in Jesus, and its seri- 
ous perusal, we trust, may prove a seasonable 
and profitable preparation for the attendance 
of our Yearly Meeting now about to com- 
mence. 


We are obliged to several ‘ciliata 
for valuable communications, original and se- 
lected, which will be published in due time. 
Several excellent articles furnished within a 
few weeks, have been already printed in “The | 
Friend”—but we hope those who kindly sent} 
them may be encouraged to renew their la- 
bours—this fact proving that others’ judgments | 
had coincided with their own as to the value 
of the selections. 


To-day the interesting “ Visit to the Meno- 
monies” is brought to a close. With No. 3 
of the present volume of “The Friend,” its 
publication commenced, and the interest has 
been well sustained through the 27 numbers 
into which it was divided. Will it not—ora 


The portion of the “ Visit” relating to the 
supposed Dauphin of France, has been copied 
into the newspapers and widely distributed. 
One daily journal after publishing that part of 
the narrative concerning Eleazar Williams, 
found the demand for it so great as subse- 
quently to reprint the account. 


The stated annual meeting of the Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America, will be held 
at the committee-room, on Seventh-day even- 
ing, Fourth month 13th, at 74 o’clock. 


Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 
Phila., Fourth month, 1850. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
pointment in case the school should be filled, 
parents and others intending to send children 
will please make early application to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No, 84 Maul- 
berry street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Horses. 


Information is given that the usual provision 
has been made for the accommodation of the 
horses of Friends who may be in the city at- 
tending the Yearly Meeting, or on other reli- 
gious services of the Society, at the following 
places, viz.— 


Douglass’s, (Pennsylvania Hotel,) Sixth 
below Arch street. 
Ash’s, (White Horse,) Callowhill between 
Filth and Sixth streets. 
Kellogy’s, Filbert street above Eighth. 
‘Trimmer’s, Prune street between Fifth and 
Sixth. 
English’s Ferry, Camden. 
Cooper’s, Cooper’s Point. 
Friends who have horses accommodated, 
will please fill up and sign the printed form 
left at the above places, to enable the Commit- 


tee to ascertain the correctness of the bills 
when presented. 


Penn’s Reflections and Maxims, published by 
Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 North Fourth 
street. Price 15 cents. 


We are pleased to see a cheap edition of this 
excellent work, and hope it may have an ex- 
tensive circulation. 


Select Reader, No. 1. 

The Select Reader No. 1, prepared by the 
Tract Association of Friends, is now ready for 
sale at the Depository, No. 84 Arch street, 
It is designed for the younger class of pupils. 


Price $1 a dozen, or 10 cents for a single 
copy 


Teachers and those interested in schools are 
invited to examine it. 


—— 


Marnziep, at Friends’ meeting-house, New Garden, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, on the 28th of Second month 
last, Wittiam Brantincnam, son of Joseph and Lydia 
Brantingham, to Ruopa, daughter of James Harvey 
and Eleanor Dean, all of New Garden. 


, on Fourth-day, the 27th ult., at Friends’ 
meeting, Twelfth street, Josern Epox, of East Caln, 
Chester county, to Mary D, Smrru, daughter of John 
D. Smith, deceased, of this city. 


, on the 3rd inst., at Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Concord, Pa., Grorcr J. Smeviey, of Willistown, 
Chester Co., Pa. and Auice P., daughter of Joseph 
Larkin, of Bethel, Delaware county, Pa, 


————_—_—_———————————_—_— wy 


Diep, at his residence, in Plumstead, Bucks Co., 
on the morning of the 9th of Second month last, 
Josuua Micnener, an esteemed elder and overseer of 
Plumstead particular and Buckingham Monthly Meet. 
ings, in the 73d year of his age. He was confined to 
the house most of the winter, and the last two weeks 
of his life to his bed, but was through mercy spared 
much acute pain, the pins of the tabernacle falling out 
one by one so gently as hardly to be perceived by him. 
self or his friends, He frequently appeared under 
much exercise of mind both on his own and the So. 
ciety’s account. At one time he said, “ I am trying 
to meet the blessed Master, the alone comforter ;” add- 
ing, “ We are poor things, we can do nothing of our- 
selves.” In alluding to the prospect of his dissolution, 
he observed, “It is a great change; yet I feel that I 
am not forsaken.” He remained sensible to the last, 
and appeared to be engaged in supplication much of 
the day preceding his death, and quietly passed away, 
with his mind fixed upon Him who had been the stay 
and the staff of his life. Although this dear Friend 
will be much missed by his family and the small 
meetings of which he was a member, yet we mourn 
not as those without hope, believing he has been ga. 
thered to the just of all generations, “like as a shock 
of corn cometh in in his season,” and the language 
forcibly presents, “ Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


——, at his residence, on Rocky River, Chatham 
county, N. Carolina, on the 27th of Second month, 
1850, Josern Hosson, in the 67th year of his age; a 
member of Cane Creek Monthly, and Rocky River 
particular Meeting. 


, at her residence, near Moorestown, N. Jersey, 
on the 23rd of Third month, Manrcarerta, wife of 
Joseph Buzby, in the 59th yearofherage. This dear 
Friend was firmly attached to the doctrines and testi- 
monies of Friends in their ancient purity. Her illness 
was borne with Christian resignation, during which 
she imparted much tender counsel to her family and 
relatives. A short time previous to her departure, she 
remarked, the “ awful crisis was approaching, and her 
day’s work had been done in the day time ;” that “to 
her death had no sting—the grave no victory.” She 
was desirous that her end might be peaceful, which 
was through Divine mercy granted; and while we 
deeply feel our loss, we have the consoling belief that 
to her it is everlasting gain. 


, on the 13th ult., at Pattersonville, Louisiana, 
Exvizasetu A. Warner, of Springfield, Ohio, daughter 
of the late Jeremiah Warder, formerly of this city, 
in the 40th year of her age, 
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